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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ALL 
VOLUNTEER  STEWARDS! 


September  1997  marks  an  important  milestone  for  the  “Protected  Areas  Volunteer  Steward  Program.”  We  are 
celebrating  10  years  of  public  commitment  to  the  management  and  protection  of  Alberta’s  Natural  Heritage.  The 
program  officially  began  in  September  of  1987.  To  date  198  individuals  and  67  groups  have  contributed  over  160,000 
hours  to  this  program  by  monitoring  1 60  protected  areas.  Stewards  have  participated  in  natural  history  projects  and  site 
management  activities  including  cleanups,  trail  development  and  biodiversity  inventories. 


For  10  years  of  dedication  to  the  program,  The  Honorable  Ty  Lund,  Minister  of  Environmental  Protection,  presented  the 
Volunteer  Stewards  of  Alberta’s  Protected  Areas  with  a beautiful  buffalo  print  called  “Sacred  and  Sacrificed”.  On 
Friday,  August  8, 1 997  Doris  and  Eric  Hopkins,  volunteer  stewards  for  Coyote  Lake  Natural  Area,  graciously  accepted 
this  award  on  behalf  of  all  the  stewards.  The  Hopkins  were  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  Coyote  Lake  Natural 
Area  as  well  as  dedicating  their  own  land  to  enhance  the  long  term  conservation  value  of  the  Natural  Area.  Each  year 
this  print  will  be  passed  on  to  a new  recipient  as  an  annual  award  in  recognition  of  outstanding  contributions  made  by 
volunteer  stewards. 

Congratulations  to  all  stewards,  present  and  past,  for  your  hard  work  and  strong  commitment  to  this  program.  Keep  up 
the  good  work!  f 


Golden  Eagle  Migration  at  Mount  Lorette 


In  1991,  in  my  role  as  volunteer  steward  for  Mt. 
Lorette  Natural  Area,  I realized  my  own  inability  to 
identify  bird  species.  I decided  to  seek  help  from 
“roving  steward”  Peter  Sherrington  (see  “The  Steward” 
issue  27  - Steward  Profile  - Peter  Sherrington).  Peter 
asked  how  many  bird  species  had  been  listed 
and  was  a little  shocked  to  hear  only 
40.  He  estimated  that  we 
should  record  in  the  order  of  J 
150  species.  Little  did  we 
know  what  was  in  store  for 
us! 

Discovery 

March  20th,  1992  was  a beautiful 
spring  day  in  the  Mt.  Lorette  area 
with  light  winds  from  the 
south-west  striking  and 
rising  up  the  mountain 
chain.  The  mountain 
chain  stretches  from  ^ 

Mt.  McDougall  on  the 
south-east  horizon  mBT 
along  the  Fisher 

Range  and  through  Mt.  Lorette  to  Mt.  McGillvray  on 
the  north-west  horizon.  Between  the  Fisher  Range  and 
Lorette,  the  continuity  of  the  ridge  of  peaks  is  broken 
by  the  gap  through  which  the  Kananaskis  River  flows. 

We  were  watching  a Pine  Grosbeak  in  the  top  of  a 
spruce  tree,  silhouetted  against  this  gap,  when  the 
tiniest  of  specks  passed  rapidly  across  the  sky  beyond. 
Peter  announced  that  it  was  a Golden  Eagle,  but  I had 
barely  seen  it  and  was  sceptical.  Peter  had  already 
mentioned  that  the  conditions  seemed  excellent  for  a 
raptor  migration  along  the  front  ranges  of  the  Rockies 
and  so  we  had  lunch  in  a spot  which  commanded  a 
superb  view.  Five  Golden  Eagles  passed  over  Lorette 
while  we  ate.  The  recording  of  Golden  Eagles  began 
immediately  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  we  had  seen  a 
total  of  103  golden  eagles. 


Peter,  with  his  extensive  knowledge,  recognized  this 
to  be  of  great  scientific  importance.  Until  that  time, 
Golden  Eagles  were  thought  to  drift  north  along  the 
foothills  in  a very  sporadic  undetermined  way  - in  fact 
hardly  a migration  at  all,  but  there  was  nothing  uncertain 
about  this  movement. 

The  birds  appeared  over  McDougall  and 
using  the  up  drafts  of  air,  sailed  without 
so  much  as  a single  flap,  to  the  north- 
west end  of  the  Fisher  Range.  Then 
most  of  them  soared  over  an 
unnamed  peak  (we  have  since 
named  it  Mt.  Patrick  for  our  own 
convenience)  in  order  to  gain 
height  for  the  4.5  km  wide  gap 
of  the  Kananaskis  valley 
which,  to  the  eagles  means  a 
break  in  the  up-draft.  When 
high  enough,  they  tucked 
their  wings  back  and  went 
into  a power  glide  across 
the  valley  to  the  peak  of 
Lorette.  Most  soared 
briefly  again  over 
Lorette  before  continuing  their  flight  towards  the 
northwest.  A simple  estimate  indicated  that  the  birds 
were  passing  through  at  speeds  in  excess  of  100  km 
per  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  day  Peter  Sherrington  was 
almost  floating  on  clouds  with  the  eagles.  Myself,  in 
innocence,  didn’t  know  what  the  excitement  was  about 
or  what  it  was  leading  to. 

Central  and  other  routes 

We  have  come  to  know  the  route  followed  by  the  birds 
on  that  first  day  as  the  central  route  and  most  spring 
migrating  Golden  Eagles  follow  it.  In  the  fall,  most  of 
them  follow  it  in  reverse.  In  time,  we  realized  that 
there  were  many  variations  in  routes  depending  on 
weather  conditions  or  time  of  day.  For  instance,  on 
calm  spring  mornings,  most  of  the  birds  passed  along 
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the  next  range  to  the  west.  Appearing  around  the  cliffs 
of  Mt.  Kidd,  some  7.5  km  to  the  south,  they  soared  or 
passed  across  its  face  and  after  skimming  Mt.  Allan, 
sailed  on  towards  the  north-west.  This  variation  in  the 
route  is  probably  caused  by  the  early  sun  warming  the 
eastern  side  of  the  western  ranges  resulting  in  thermal 
lift.  On  very  high  wind  days,  the  birds  avoided  the 
turbulent  air  close  to  the  peaks  and  instead  appeared  2 
to  4 binocular  widths  above  the  eastern  range  and 
frequently  came  right  down  the  centre  of  the  valley. 
On  some  apparently  perfect  migrating  days,  no  birds 
would  appear.  Later  we  would  find  that  there  had  been 
peak-observing  conditions  elsewhere  along  the  route. 

The  geological  structure 
of  the  Fisher  Range  (the 
Mississippian  limestones 
are  folded  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  strata  are 
vertical)  continues  in  a 
straight  line  for  almost 
100  km  in  both  SE  and 
NW  directions.  From  an 
airplane,  this  line  of 
peaks  is  very  evident,  and 
appears  to  be  the  eagles’ 
preferred  route.  It  is  also 
a route  which  is  often 
clear  of  clouds  when 
everything  to  the  west 
and  east  remains  socked 
in.  However,  countless 
discrepancies  between 
Lorette  and  other 
observation  points 
(notably  Highwood 
River)  on  certain  days 
have  indicated  that  some 
birds  must  be  taking  an 
alternate  route. 

Similarly,  in  the  fall 
numerous  birds  appear  to  be  deflected  eastwards  to 
Barrier  Lake  by  the  flight  barrier  (no  up-draughts)  of 
the  Bow  Valley  and  do  not  get  back  onto  the  preferred 
route  until  they  reach  the  Fisher  Range. 


During  the  1995  fall  migration,  a careful  count  was 
made  at  Barrier  Lake.  Comparison  of  times  and 
numbers  showed  that  many  of  these  birds  did  not  appear 
to  the  watchers  at  Lorette.  Although  the  Lorette  count 
recorded  4713  raptors,  the  Lorette  and  Barrier  Lake 
sites  together  recorded  over  6000  that  fall.  Obviously 
we  still  have  a lot  to  learn  about  the  dynamics  of  this 
migration.  More  observers  and  observation  points  are 
sorely  needed. 

ifrfl-Stttfty 

We  record  every  migrating  raptor  that  we  see.  In  the 
case  of  eagles,  Bald  as  well  as  Golden,  we  also  record 

ages  wherever 
possible.  Time  of 
appearance,  point  of 
appearance,  local 
route  taken,  whether 
or  not  soaring  took 
place  and  age  are 
items  recorded.  In 
addition,  local 
weather  conditions 
are  noted  every  hour. 
We  have  at  least  one 
observer  at  the  Mt. 
Lorette  observation 
site  from  shortly 
after  dawn  until 
evening  dusk  every 
day  when  migrating 
birds  could  be 
passing  through. 
Obviously  no  one  is 
needed  when  the 
peaks  are  all  socked 
in  with  rain  or  snow, 
but  the  route  can 
clear  suddenly  and 
unless  we  are 
certain,  we  usually  have  someone  present.  Getting 
volunteers  for  cold,  windy  or  low  cloud  days  can  be  a 
problem  especially  in  early  spring  and  late  fall! 
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The  first  few  birds  appear  in  late  February  and  the  last 
south  moving  stragglers  in  early  December.  The  best 
time  for  viewing  eagles  on  their  migration  journey  is 
the  first  half  of  October  and  the  last  half  of  March. 

Each  migration  can  last  up  to  3 months,  so  observers 
are  present  for  about  5.5  months  or  some  165  days 
each  year.  So  far  we  have  recorded  10  migrations 
completely  and  at  10  hours  per  day  a single  observer 
would  have  put  in  8250  hours.  In  fact,  there  are  usually 
at  least  2 observers  present  - there  has  to  be  with  that 
enormous  sky  and  those  fast  moving  specks ! On  good 
weather  days,  at  the  height  of  the  migration,  there  are 
often  as  many  as  10  observers  helping  to  spot  birds  at 
Mt.  Lorette. 

The  migration  has  been  well  publicized  in  Peter  Whelan’s 
column  in  the  Saturday  Globe  and  Mail , in  numerous  other 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  and  by  Peter  Sherrington 
on  radio  and  TV,  with  the  result  that  people  arrive  from  all 
over  and  are  immediately  put  to  work.  Many  of  these 


volunteers  are  experienced  birders  hoping  for  the  unique 
experience  of  observing  hundreds  of  Golden  Eagles  in  a single 
day.  Others  are  novices  but  provided  they  have  a good  pair 
of  binoculars  and  a real  interest  they  are  soon  doing  useful 
work. 

We  estimate  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  1997  spring  migration  in 
excess  of  30,000  volunteer  hours  have  been  invested  in  the 
Lorette  observation  site  alone.  This  doesn’t  include  driving 
times  of  all  volunteers  or  the  enormous  amount  of  time  Peter 
Sherrington  has  put  into  organizing,  telephoning,  talks  and 
inputting  data  on  the  computer. 

Some  volunteers  are  quite  vague  about  describing  just  where 
a bird  is  - it  is  surprising  how  many  clouds  like  a “comma” 
there  can  be  in  the  sky  at  one  time  or  how  different  peoples 
ideas  can  be  as  to  the  shape  of  Australia.  On  a quiet  day  we 
have  time  to  give  a new  volunteer  our  names  for  all  the  features 
along  the  ridges.  Names  such  as  Big  Smile,  Notch,  Slab,  Fat 
Gendarme,  George’s  Pyramid  and  Beehive  immediately  tell 
us  where  to  focus.  On  busy  days  the  new  volunteer  picks  it 


Peter  Sherrington  ((eft),  Desmond  Allen  (middfe),  and  Jack  Steves  (right).  P(>oto  b\)  Warren  Ford. 
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up  somehow!  When  a bird  is  very  high  we  position  it  by 
saying  things  such  as  “Four  binocular  widths  above  the  Big 
Bump.” 

By  recording  ages  we  have  already  determined  that  adult  birds 
are  first  to  go  north  in  the  spring  and  generally  last  to  return 
south  in  the  fall.  We  hope  that  with  more  accurate  ageing  of 
younger  birds  we  will  be  able  to  tell  from  year  to  year  how  this 
population  of  Golden  Eagles  is  progressing. 

T&e  iMtM re 

Peter  Sherrington  now  has  more  data  on  Golden  Eagle 
migration  than  any  other  authority  and  intends  to  publish  a 
scientific  paper  on  the  subject.  Each  migration  has  been  written 
up  in  the  Journal  of  Hawk  Migration. 

It  is  probable  that  the  main  observation  site  for  Kananaskis 
Country  will  move  from  Lorette  to  the  Highwood  valley  or 
some  point  such  as  Plateau  Mountain,  or  Hailstone  Butte  on 
the  Livingstone  Range  for  future  counts.  The  birds  are 
channelled  through  a narrower  route  along  this  range  and  in 
addition,  the  observer  is  closer  to  them  and  can  age  them  more 
accurately.  The  driving  distance  from  Calgary  is  greater  - over 
130  km  as  opposed  to  90  to  Lorette.  Volunteers  will  be 
present  every  day  at  the  new  site  and  only  on  certain  days  for 
comparison  purposes  at  Lorette. 

A non-profit  foundation  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Golden 
Eagle  Research  Foundation  has  been  approved.  The  main 
purpose  will  be  to  ensure  that  the  project  continues  well  into 
the  future.  A motor  home  has  been  loaned  and  is  in  use,  making 
life  alot  easier.  In  the  future,  when  the  best  site  is  determined, 
a small  observatory  is  envisioned.  Such  a recording  point 
would  tie  in  with  the  work  in  Denali,  Alaska  where  Golden 
Eagles  are  being  fitted  with  satellite  telemetry  devices.  Since 
the  discovery  in  Mt.  Lorette,  study  of  the  migration  has  come 
a long  way ! Movement  is  being  studied  in  the  Yukon,  in 
Waterton  and  in  Montana.  Reports  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Trench  near  Golden  indicate  that  a strong  separate  movement 
takes  place  along  the  lines  of  peaks  on  either  side  of  the  valley. 

There  is  a need  for  volunteers  at  these  sites  and  elsewhere. 
We  get  occasional  reports  from  the  David  Thomson  country 
and  from  the  Jasper/Cadomin  area  but  there  are  no  permanent 
observation  sites  or  observers. 


Anyone  interested  in  volunteering  at  one  of  the  established 
sites  can  phone  Peter  Sherrington  at  932-5 1 83  or  Des  Allen 
at  282-7543  for  further  information.  Anyone  wishing  to  set 
up  an  observation  site  should  contact  Peter  Sherrington. 

QtfreiLBirDs 

The  concentration  of  so  many  birders  has  resulted  in  a list  of 
205  species  for  the  Mt.  Lorette  Natural  Area  and  a realization 
that  this  portion  of  Kananaskis  Country  offers  some  exciting 
and  unexpected  bird  experiences.  All  three  possible  swifts  - 
Vaux’s,  White-throated  and  Black  have  been  recorded.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  sighting  of  a White-throated  Swift 
for  Alberta.  The  nearest  nesting  site  from  where  the  Swift 
was  spotted  is  Fairmont  Hot  Springs  in  BC,  100  Km  away ! 
The  first  record  of  Sedge  Wren  for  the  mountains  was  made 
in  the  Natural  Area.  Chestnut-collared  Longspur  appeared 
one  day  - the  second  ever  recording  of  this  bird  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  We  consistently  record  species  (Swallows, 
Flycatchers  and  Kinglets)  at  earlier  dates  than  elsewhere  in 
Alberta  - significantly  earlier  than  in  Calgary.  The  constant 
presence  of  Dippers  in  winter  on  the  riffles,  between  the  ice 
banks  (the  river  is  kept  open  by  water  released  daily  from 
dams  up  stream),  led  us  to  make  a count  of  this  species.  We 
suspect  that  this  may  be  the  densest  concentration  of  dippers 
in  North  America  at  Christmas  time. 

We  have  twice  noted  a single  Turkey  Vulture  following  the 
migration  route  northwards  - possibly  the  only  records  of  this 
bird  in  the  front  ranges  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  The  route  is 
also  followed  by  other  raptors,  although  the  Golden  Eagle 
predominates.  The  following  have  all  been  recorded:  Turkey 
Vulture,  Golden  Eagle,  Bald  Eagle,  Northern  Harrier,  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk,  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Northern  Goshawk,  Broad- 
winged Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Swainson’s  Hawk,  Rough- 
legged Hawk,  Ferruginous  Hawk,  Osprey,  American  Kestrel, 
Merlin,  Prairie  Falcon,  Peregrine  Falcon  and  Gyrfalcon.  During 
the  ten  recorded  migrations  ending  with  the  spring  1997 
migration,  we  had  recorded  the  passage  of  43,880  raptors 
including  37, 1 1 1 Golden  Eagles  at  the  Lorette  site  alone.  On 
March  25,  1993  Peter  Sherrington  recorded  849  Golden 
Eagles  - probably  material  for  the  Guinness  Book  of  World 
Records. 

By  the  way,  I can  now  recognize  most  of  the  raptors  in  flight 
and  can  even  identify  many  smaller  birds  by  their  sound ! ^ 
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1 ) What  Protected  Area  do  you  represent  and 
what  are  some  of  its  features? 


2)  What  got  you  involved  in  the  Protected 
Areas  Stewardship  Program? 


I have  represented  the 
Jackpines  Natural  Area 
since  1995.  It  covers  an 
areaof  approximately 
4000  acres  and  is  located 
1 0 km  north  of  the  town 
of  High  Prairie.  Access 
is  on  the  east  from 
secondary  highway  749 
and  on  the  north  from 
highway  679.  It  is  a 
diverse  area  consisting  of 
sand  hills  with  mature 
jackpine  and  white 
spruce  interspersed  with 
sloughs  and  muskeg 
areas  where  willow  and 
white  birch  grow.  The 
South  Heart  River  runs 
north  to  south  through  the 
area  near  the  western 
edge.  It  is  truly  unique  as 
it  is  surrounded  by 
exceptionally  good  farm 
land  which  stretches  to 
the  western  delta  of 
Lesser  Slave  Lake.  It  is 
abundant  in  bird  and 
animal  wildlife,  as  well 
as  a diverse  growth  of 
plants  which  include 
blueberries  and  low 
bush  cranberries  as  well 
as  many  wildflowers.  I 
have  not  found  lady- 
slippers  but  other 
orchids  have  been  found.  There  are  at  least  two  garter  snake 
hibemaculae  in  the  protected  area. 


My  interest  in  Natural  Areas 
began  when  I was  very  young. 
As  children  we  travelled  with  my 
father  to  such  places  as  Shaw’s 
Point  and  the  Jackpines  to  pick 
wild  berries.  The  trees  were  the 
most  fascinating  part  of  these 
areas  to  me,  as  on  the  farm  we 
had  only  aspen  and  willow  on  an 
existing  slough. 

When  I married  in  1949, 1 lived 
within  two  miles  of  the  Jackpines 
so  I had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  this  special  place  more 
frequently.  In  1976  we  moved 
to  our  cattle  range,  which  was 
located  on  the  south  boundary 
of  the  Jackpine  Natural  Area  as 
it  is  known  today.  I thought  I 
was  on  a permanent  holiday  living 
next  door  to  this  glorious  area 
and  spent  hours  exploring,  both 
on  foot  and  horseback,  and 
learning  about  the  plant  life  and 
the  trails.  In  fact  I wrote  a brief 
and  presented  it  to  the  Council 
of  the  Town  of  High  Prairie  to 
show  them  how  unique  the 
Jackpines  area  was  and 
requested  their  assistance  in 
preserving  the  area.  At  first  I 
could  not  generate  much  support 
but  when  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  began  showing 
interest  in  the  area  in  1993, 1 
offered  my  services  as  a steward,  a position  in  which  I take 
much  pride. 
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3)  What  are  some  of  your  personal 
interests? 


I am  retired  and  have  been  for  the  past  two  years.  This 
allows  me  to  spend  my  time  as  I wish.  My  personal 
interests  are  varied.  Reading  both  fiction  and  factual 
volumes  has  always  been  high  on  my  list.  I love  the 
outdoors  and  gardening.  When  I purchased  my  own  place 
I planted  approximately  1 800  various  tree  seedlings  to 
form  a shelterbelt  around  my  trailer  and  garden  space. 
Since  I was  very  young,  I have  had  a great  love  of  animals, 
especially  horses.  I still  assist  with  the  horse  show  which 
is  put  on  by  the  Agricultural  Society. 


I also  do  crafts  and  a lot  of  volunteer  work.  I have  been 
very  active  in  the  Agricultural  Society,  holding  various 
executive  positions.  I am  a founding  member  and  Treasurer 
of  the  High  Prairie  Palliative  Care  Society,  as  well  as  on 
the  Board  of  the  High  Prairie  Museum.  I love  history, 
especially  of  this  area  and  the  old  trails  of  the  Pioneers  of 
which  both  my  parents  and  grandparents  travelled  early  in 
the  century.  Each  summer  I work  with  another  Jackpine 
steward  who  is  interested  in  the  local  history  and  we  plan 
an  Historical  Bus  Tour  for  the  museum.  This  year  on  June 
30th,  I organized  a thirtieth  anniversaiy  celebration  for  the 
museum  which  turned  out  very  well. 


My  youngest  daughter  and  I took  a Wildlife  Rehabilitation 
course  in  Calgary  a few  years  ago  and  the  local  Fish  & 
Wildlife  office  bring  birds  to  us  for  healing.  We  have  only 
a small  pen  in  which  to  work  with  them,  so  when  the  larger 
birds  are  ready  to  practice  their  flying,  we  transfer  them  to 
larger  wildlife  centres  prior  to  their  release.  It  is  our  plan  to 
form  a society  so  we  could  receive  donations  to  assist  in  this 
work  and  build  fly  pens  and  more  buildings.  I still  have  time 
for  my  fourteen  grandchildren  and  my  three  great-grandchildren 
who  are  a real  delight  and  wonder  in  my  life. 


he  farmed  with  horses,  buying  his  first  tractor  in  1940  (prices 
for  grain  had  risen  due  to  WW2).  My  parents  sent  me  to  high 
school  in  Grande  Prairie  for  two  years  and  later  to  St.  Mary’s 
High  School  in  Edmonton. 


4)  Tell  us  a little  about  your  history /family? 
Where  did  you  grow  up? 


5)  How  often  do  you  visit  Jackpines  Natural 
Area? 


I was  bom  in  Peace  River  where  my  mother’s  father  was  the 
first  superintendent  of  the  North  West  Mounted  Police  located 
there.  I spent  my  whole  life  in  High  Prairie  on  a farm  situated 
six  and  half  miles  southeast  of  the  town.  My  father  had  been 
in  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa  and  received  this  land  as 
script.  He  then  purchased  two  more  quarters  of  land  which 


From  early  spring,  until  the  snow  is  too  deep  for  walking,  I 
visit  this  area  on  a weekly  basis  or  more  often.  There  are  a 
few  places  which  are  difficult  to  access  so  these  areas  are  not 
seen  as  often;  perhaps  only  two  or  three  times  per  year.  The 
most  travelled  areas  are  checked  the  most  often  for  damage 
and  garbage. 
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6)  Are  there  any  suggestions  that  you  would 
like  to  make  to  other  stewards  so  as  to  help 
them  with  their  sites? 

I can  only  say  that  my  feeling  is  to  keep  the  area  as  natural  as 
possible.  Public  education  is  always  the  best  way  to  preserve 
the  natural  environment. 

7)  What  kind  of  special  projects  have  you 
been  involved  in,  for  Jackpines  Natural 

Area? 

In  the  fall  of  1996  we  were  fortunate  to  order  kiosks  which 
are  now  ready  to  be  picked  up  from  the  correctional  institute 
in  Peace  River.  The  plan  is  to  place  one  at  each  entrance  into 
the  Jackpine  Natural  Area.  They  are  quite  large,  the  roof 
being  4ft.  X 9 ft.  and  standing  12  ft.  tall.  Our  plan  is  to  have 
educational  literature  available  to  the  public  as  well  as  an 
accurate  Geographic  Positioning  System  (GPS)  map  of  the 
existing  trail  systems.  This  is  to  be  completed  very  soon.  It 
will  take  a little  time  for  the  maps  to  be  completed  following 
the  actual  on-site  mapping.  People  who  are  using  the  area  will 
really  benefit  from  this  as  many  tell  me  they  are  afraid  of 
becoming  lost  if  entering  on  their  own. 

Last  fall,  I helped  organize  a Horseback  Poker  Rally  for  the 
Team  Cattle  Penners.  It  was  very  successful  and  really  enjoyed 
by  all.  There  were  two  people  from  Germany  who  took  part 
and  they  reported  that  they  had  never  seen  such  beautiful  trails. 
They  felt  privileged  to  have  been  part  of  the  day’s  fun. 

8)  Tell  us  the  most  eventful  situation  you 
have  encountered  as  a steward  for 

Jackpines? 

The  most  eventful  experience  I have  encountered  as  a steward 
was  reporting  the  excavation  of  sand  and  gravel  from  the 
protected  area  by  a local  person.  I received  assistance  from 
various  areas,  including  Public  Lands,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Biologist  and,  in  fact,  this  spurred  Sandra  Myers  to  come  for 
a visit.  This  was  really  special  showing  this  unique  place  to 
other  people  who  love  the  same  things  I do. 

Also,  two  years  ago  I received  a call  from  the  Brownie  leader 
requesting  I take  their  troop  into  the  Jackpines  for  tree  and 
shrub  identification.  I asked  my  daughter,  Mary  Lou  McCue, 
to  help  me  as  this  is  her  field  of  expertise.  You  would  not 


believe  the  total  interest  of  these  young  girls,  their  leader  and 
the  leader’s  mother.  They  listened  breathlessly  to  explanations 
of  tree  identification  and  questioned  most  intelligently.  They 
had  planned  to  be  in  the  bush  for  approximately  an  hour  and  a 
half  and,  despite  the  rain,  we  had  a difficult  time  encouraging 
the  leader  to  take  them  home  three  hours  later.  The  fact  that  it 
was  getting  quite  dark  was  the  deciding  point.  The  Junior 
Forest  Wardens  and  their  leaders  are  also  frequent  visitors  to 
this  area  and  it  is  a real  pleasure  to  see  the  delight  of  these 
children  and  the  care  they  are  learning  from  their  dedicated 
leaders  in  preserving  the  beauty  and  uniqueness  of  the  area. 

9)  What  management  issues  have  you  had  to 
deal  with  relating  to  the  site? 

Several  areas  of  concern  include  unauthorized  sand  and  gravel 
removal  and  the  issuing  of  timber  permits  in  the  burned  area  of 
the  candidate  portion  of  this  site  (this  portion  has  been 
nominated  under  Special  Places  2000).  Another  steward  and 
I have  attended  M.D.  council  meetings  to  voice  our  concerns 
regarding  the  damage  to  the  young  regrowth  caused  by  people 
when  they  harvest  burnt  trees  for  posts.  We  are  hoping  that  a 
management  plan  could  be  done  for  Jackpines  to  set  guidelines 
for,  and  to  deal  with  these  site  issues. 

10)  What  satisfaction  do  you  receive  from 
being  a steward? 

Being  a steward  is  a great  excuse  to  do  what  I like  most, 
spend  time  in  the  Jackpines.  The  Jackpines  in  many  places 
reminds  me  of  a cathedral,  with  the  lovely  mature  jackpine 
trees  and  soft  moss  and  open  space  beneath  them.  My  spirit 
is  always  uplifted  by  a visit  to  this  special  place.  I feel  great 
satisfaction  that  others  love  this  special  place  and  want  to 
spend  their  time  here.  My  family  loves  the  area,  both  for 
recreation  and  just  for  walking  and  rejuvenating  the  human 
spirit.  We  all  spend  much  time  in  the  “Pines”,  and  as  one 
young  grandson  said  while  taking  a deep  breath,  “Grandma,  I 
smell  wildlife”!  J 
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Industrial  Activities 
June  1,  1997  to 
June  30,1 997 


A Regular  Feature  to  Keep  Volunteer  Stewards  and 
Interested  Individuals  Informed  of  Industrial 
Activities  Occurring  On  Our  Sites 


ALBERTA  BEACH(222):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

ARMSTRONG  LAKE(558):  Mineral  Surface  Lease  amended. 
BETA  LAKE(515):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 

application  rejected. 

BIG  VALLEY(352):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

BIGORA  Y (141):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

BRAITHWAITE(527):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

BUCK  LAKE(289):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 

application  rejected. 

BUCK  LAKE  CREEK(290):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

CADOMIN  CAVE(514):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

CAMPSIE(564):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

CARSELAND(346):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 

application  rejected. 

COYOTE  LAKE(275):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

DELBURNE(207):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  applica- 
tion rejected. 

DEMMITT(339):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

DUS S AULT  LAKE(131):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

EASYFORD(139):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  applica- 
tion rejected. 

EDGERTON(IOO):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  applica- 
tion rejected. 

FLAT  LAKE(458):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

FORT  MACLEOD(406):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

GADSBY  LAKE(211):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

GEORGE  LAKE(266):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

GOOSEBERRY  LAKE(94):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

HEART  RIVER(57Q):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

HEATBURG(208):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  applica- 
tion rejected. 

HELENA  AREA(395):  Geophysical  (seismic)  program  approved 
with  conditions. 

HIGHWAY (385):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

INNISFAIL(354):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 


ISLE  LAKE(  127):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

J.J.  CQLLETT(145):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

JACKKNIFE  SPRENGS(473):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals 
permit  application  rejected. 

KAKINA  LAKE(268):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

LAC  LA  NONNE(511):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

LILY  LAKE(  128):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

LITTLE  SMOKY  IOSEGUN(257):  Pipeline  agreement  approved 
with  conditions. 

LOMOND(33):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

LOUSANA(67):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

MACABEE  CREEK(444):  Geophysical  (seismic)  application 
rejected. 

MAGEE  LAKE(356):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

MAJEAU  LAKE(272):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

MATTHEWS  CROSSINGS 36):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals 
permit  application  rejected. 

MODESTE  S ASKATCHEWAN(282):  Metallic  & Industrial  Miner- 
als permit  application  rejected. 

MONITOR(97):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

NEVIS(411):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

NEWTON  LAKE(516):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

NORTH  SASKATCHEWAN(292):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals 
permit  application  rejected. 

NORTHVELLE  SOUTH(423):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

PADDLE  RIVER(475):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

PAINTEARTH  COULEE(397):  Geophysical  (seismic)  application 
approved  with  conditions. 

PARK  COURT(137):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

PEMBINA  BIGORA Y(460):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

PEMBINA  FIELD(303):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

PEMBINA  RIVER  MOON  LAKE(135):  Metallic  & Industrial 
Minerals  permit  application  rejected. 

PINE  LAKE(47):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 
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PINE  SANDS(432):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

POPLAR  CREEK(280):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

PRAIRIE  COULEES  (MIDDLE  SAND  HILLS)(485):  Metallic  & 
Industrial  Minerals  permit  application  rejected. 

PREFONTAINE  BROCK  LAKES(132):  Metallic  & Industrial 
Minerals  permit  application  rejected. 

ROCKY  RAPIDS (494):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

ROSELEA(285):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

ROUND  VALLEY(140):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

RUMSEY(576):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

SMITHFIELD(415):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

SNAKES  HEAD(278):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 


SOUNDING  LAKE(38):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

SPRUCE  ISLAND  LAKE(396):  Geophysical  (seismic)  approved 
with  no  disturbance  permitted;  mineral  surface  lease  amemded. 
SUNDANCE(52):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit  application 
rejected. 

WABAMUN  LAKE(512):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

WAHSTAO(360):  Licence  of  Occupation  approved;  mineral  surface 
lease  approved. 

WAINWRIGHT  DUNES (487):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals 
permit  application  rejected. 

WASHOUT  CREEK(301):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

WASHOUT  SASKATCHEWAN(302):  Metallic  & Industrial 
Minerals  permit  application  rejected. 

WILLOW  CREEK(506):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 

WOOD  LAKE(355):  Metallic  & Industrial  Minerals  permit 
application  rejected. 
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Dear  Volunteer  Stewards 
and  Interested  Persons: 

Without  your  help  in  the  future  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  produce  the  newsletter 
on  a regular  basis,  Volunteers  are 
required  to  assist  with  the  writing  and 
production.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  further  involve  yourself  in  the 
Protected  Areds  Program,  meet  other 
volunteers  and  learn  new  skills!  Anyone 
interested  should  contact: 

Sandra  Myers 
Volunteer  Steward  Coordinator 
At  427-5209 
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Upcoming  Events 


Christ  mas  "Bird  Cou,Tt 

What  is  a Christmas  Bird  Count? 

This  annual,  one-day  event,  held  between  mid-December  and 
very  early  January,  involves  volunteers  in  counting  local  birds. 
Most  participants  are  organized  into  small  groups  of  “bush 
beaters”  who  walk  through  designated  areas  with  a Count  Circle 
on  Count  Day.  In  doing  so  they  record  the  number  of  each  bird 
species  seen.  Many  people  also  participate  as  “feeder  watchers” 
and  count  the  birds  coming  to  bird  feeders  at  their  residence. 
The  Christmas  Bird  Count  is  a great  opportunity  to  share  the 
fun  of  a winter  outing  with  family  or  friends.  At  the  same  time, 
by  collecting  valuable  population  data,  you  help  in  the  conservation 
of  our  feathered  friends. 

History  and  Status  of  Christmas  Bird  Counts 

Christmas  Bird  Counts  (CBCs)  were  started  in  1900  by  Frank 
Chapman,  curator  of  birds  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  and  editor  of  Bird  Lore  magazine  (now 
Field  Notes).  He  wanted  the  counts  to  help  document  declines 
in  bird  populations-  the  result  of  excessive  hunting  and 
commercial  use.  The  first  CBCs  occurred  at  25  locations  across 
North  America  on  Christmas  Day,  1900.  These  included  two 
Canadian  counts,  one  held  at  Scotch  Lake,  New  Brunswick 
and  the  other  at  Toronto,  Ontario.  By  1925, 1 1 Canadian  counts 
were  conducted.  The  first  count  in  Edmonton  was  held  in  1906 
and  in  Calgary  in  1919. 

Today,  CBCs  occur  at  over  1500  locations  in  North  and  South 
America,  and  involve  over  40,000  volunteers.  In  Alberta,  about 
70  counts  take  place.  The  continental  data  are  compiled  by  the 
National  Audubon  Society  and  represent  the  most  extensive, 
longest  continuous-term  bird  monitoring  program  in  North 
An  annual  summary  for  all  official  counts  is 
published  in  Field  Notes.  The 
event  also  serves  as  a vital 
recreational  and  educational 
experience  for  the  participants 
- whether  young  or  old, 
experienced  or  not.  Counts  can 
be  very  small,  involving  only  a 
handful  of  people,  or  very  large 
with  complex  organizations  involving 
several  hundred  participants. 

1996  Review 

A record  number  of  counts  (71)  were  received  in  1996  involving 
a total  of  2,077  participants. 


Edmonton  Christmas  Bird  Count  - Where  and  When? 

December  18  (Thursday)  - Birds  of  Christmas 
Guest  Speakers  - Fred  Yackman  “The  Bird  Guy” 

- Terry  Thormin 

Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta  8 p.m 

December  21  (Sunday)  - Christmas  Bird  Count 
count  day 

wrap-up  pot  luck  dinner  @ 6:00  p.m.,  John  Janzen  Nature 
Centre  with  tally  beginning  @ 7:00  p.m. 

Phone  John  Janzen  Nature  Center  for  more  information 
(496-2925). 
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Return  Address: 

Recreation  and  Protected 
Areas  Division 
9820  -106  Street 
2nd  Floor,  Oxbridge  Place 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5K  2J6 


National  Library  of  Canada 
Bibliothdque  nationale  du  Canada 


3 3286  51435  9633 
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Conservator’Ll 
(-[— dmonton) 

Nestled  in  the  scenic  North  Saskachewan 
River  valley  are  three  pyramids  which 
contain  representation  of  flora  from  the 
arid,  temperate,  and  tropical  regions  of  - 
the  world.  The  fourth  pyramid  contains  a 
magnificant  changing  floral  display. 

Located  on  9626-96 A Street,  in  Edmonton. 

For  more  infomation  on  activities  and  tours  call  496-8755. 

nglewood  Q\v<^ 

(Calgary) 


With  over  250  recorded  bird  species  in  the  sanctuary  it  is 
the  ideal  place  for  nature  lovers  to  visit.  There  are  2.5  km 
of  hiking  trails  going  through  grassland  and  riverine  forest 
habitat,  and  along  an  old  river  channel  of  the  Bow  River.  A 
series  of  plant  and  bird  identification  courses  are  available 
as  well  as  natural  history  courses  & guided  nature  walks. 


The  sanctuary  is  open  daily  from  dawn  until  dusk.  Every 
Saturday  at  1:30  p.m.  and  Sunday  at  10:00  p.m.  a guided 
hike  is  given  by  a professional  naturalist  for  one  hour.  Cost 
of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  tours  are  by  donation.  For  more 
information  call  269-6688. 

f—ieU  Naturalists 

Bird  Club  Meeting 

Meet  at  7:30  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month 
beginning  September  in  room  211  of  the  Biological 
Sciences  building  at  the  University  of  Calgary  Campus. 
There  will  be  slides,  a discussion  of  summer  findings,  and 
a guest  speaker  on  a bird  related  topic. 


General  Meeting  for  the  Calgary  Field  Naturalists 

Meet  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  every  month  in  room  E241 
of  the  Engineering  building  at  the  Univerisity  of  Calgary 
Campus. 

For  more  information  on  either  the  Bird  Club  meeting  or  the 
General  meeting  please  call  288-8553  (message  line). 


Ttatufu U 'Retomce*  Svwice 
fyolunttee*  Co*fene#c6  - Sfinbtp  '9% 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  host  a 
volunteer  conference  in  either  April  or  May 
of  1998. 

If  you  are  willing  to  assist  with  the  conference 
planning,  fund  raising,  session  planning, 
introducing  speakers,  social  activities, 
registration  or  in  any  other  way  please 
contact: 
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